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ON GHOSTS, SECOND SIGHT, 
AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
* sa are no people, —_ or learnéd,” 
says Johnson, “ wi apparitions 
of the dead are not related 
This opinion could become universal only 
by its truth.” The opinions of so great 
aman as the author of Rasselas, must 
always be received with deference ; but it 
is to be remembered, that Johnson was 
of a very superstitious turn of mind, 
that of this nature were al- 
related and believed at 
ing to 


affords a striking ill 

luable which even to 
the lowest of from the diffusion 
of the ‘sound pri of philosophy. 





ied’ therein related, 
1640 and 1700 ; in which 


i ae 
; *] 
y Y, 


re 


existed an implicit belief ‘in. ghosts 


BE 


the world is getting more enlightened, 


B 
: 
i 
~e 
E 


of them for the last forty or 
years, of a superhuman nature? This 
think will startle him a little. There is 
one thing which I'do not know how to 
account for; that is, whether there be any 
such thing as the “ Second Sight?” There 
are sO many instances of this on record, 
and some of them really authenticated 
ones, too, that I “* know not what to make 
on’t.”” I have met with a gentleman, in- 
deed, who possessed this power; whose 
rank and fortune were highly respectable. 
He has constantly foretold the death of his 
relations or intimate friends, at the very 
time when the catastrophe occurred. “‘ One 
night,” said his lady, ‘“‘ my .husband 


especially during the interregnum,) - 
spirits, as appears from many writes, of 
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awoke me, and said, “ that ais sister had 
just expired ; ¥ knew that she was a long 
way from us “at the time, but he had so 
often before foretold the death of his re- 
lations, and always with success, that 
I felt assured it was the case. An 


with the family of Dr. Ferrier, an officer 
in the army, and certainly addicted to no 
superstition, was quartered early in life, 
in the middle of the last century, near the 
castle of a gentleman in the north of 
Scotland, he was supposed to possess the 


sists of a violation of the ordinary laws of 
nature; but how do we know that the 


umerous 
instances of human beings feeling ghosts, 
(for instance, see p. 155). I now shall 
proceed to give a sketch of the popular 
superstitions of the northern nations. I 
commence with Sweden. The people 
Sweden, whether high or low, are i 
ticularly given to tales of ghosts and spi. 
* Jarvis’ Ghost Stories, p. 104. ‘ 
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tits; with the latter, indeed, they are 
not only a pastion as an entertainment, 
but a serious matter of belief. The pos- 
tilion (as indeed in other countries,) will 
entertain the traveller on his journey with 
the tales of- his popular superstition. 
These are, perhaps, more numerous with 
the Swede than with the peasant of any 
other country ; each element having its 
peculiar spirit, and each spirit having 
some legend of love or terror attached to 
his existence. The Swedish word Toil 
is very undefined ; it is generally under- 
stood to com nd the whole tribe of 
spirits in their various forms and attri- 
butes; more properly speaking, however, 
it means the little wood and mountain 
spirits that milk the cows and tame the 
horses; but if any thing of iron is cast 
over them, their power to work mischief 
ceases. The ¢: may also be secured 
from them by hidin lic or assafetida 
about their Heads. ey are also known 
Shag sabia gn ee the Page of 
ro Sjora. Am le spirits 
that Loy the most to do with the ipean 
race, the Kabolds play a conspicuous part. 
They dwell in the lofty trees his Soe 
about the habitations of men; great’ care 
is thetefore taker not to cut any of these 
down ; those who have neg) this cau- 
tion have been punislied for it, by some 
ieee ae 
d-drany, i.e. Nisse’ id be- 
ei thy help che family in all its dif- 
ficulties: The Swedes believe that eachi 
individual has a guardian spirit or Nisse. 
When any one has a sicktiess, it is sup- 
posed to proceed from the displeasure of 
this spirit; it is essential therefore to 
mollify the Nisse, when a curious ce- 
remony is performed, which my limits 
vill not permit me to describe. The 
Swedes have the usual tales of dwarfs, 
giants, &c., nor is there any want of elves 
or fairies, the lighest and prettiest creations 
of the popular northern superstitions. 
Elf, (in the plural Elfwor,) signifies a 
Yiver, sprite, in its original and limited 
acceptation ; anid hence every great river is 
called. E/f—for instance, Gota Elf,—I 
think it probable that the German river 
Elbe has to trace its name from the same 
word. The mythology of these little 
beings is nearly the same among the 
Sweses, as it was with ourselves about a 
century ago; and where the Swedish pea- 
ant sees a circle marked ont on the 
tori fass, he attributes it to the 
midnight dances of the fairies. With 
these, as with us, 

Over the dewy green, 

By the glow-worm’s liz bt 

Dance the elves of night, 

Uuheard, unseen, 
2C2 


Yet where their midnight pranks have been 
The circled turf will betray to-morrow. 
Sometimes, however, the night wan- 
derer is unlucky enough to enter into their 
charmed circle, and then they 
become visible to him, and play him a 
thousand tricks; but this is more in way- 
wardness than malice, .for they are not 
really mischievous. The only t in 
which they are not so as. the 
English fairy, is the place of their dwel- 
a which, instead of being a cowslip 


srwards the 
ift of harmony. He will too, b 
beh goa: Rhett Dye 


Rome.” The Skogara is a bad spirit, 
whose cry is heard at night in the woods, 
when you must pronounce HE! which 
yeeee you from receiving any injury. 

@ NECK is no less evil but belongs to 
the water. If any thing metallic is thrown 
into the stream, it will prevent:him from 


hurting you while i You must 
not call > parse Foong or any 


of the magic animals, by their own names, 
but by some allusion toany of their pecu. 
liarities : as the weasel must not be 


weasel, but adnino; the fox you mu 


) ws MON, 
Sather, §c.; with these precautions you 
may shoot them without any danger to 


yourself. . 

Sn cat, the Lert yi are often 
enchanted princesses, ) and amongst birds, 
the owl, the cuckoo, and the pie, are all 

of supernatural power, and you 
must take care how you to 
or you run the risk of being choked: 
Children born on a Sunday have the 
power of seeing spirits: even the horse'is 
a prophetic animal. A Tomtegabbe is 
a spirit that generally appears of 
colour, and in the shape of a deformed 
dwarf; they are sometimes friendly, 
sometimes inimical to the human race; 
they protect. the house from all dangers, 
and often do the work of the servants. 
Wherever any of these spirits are visible 
something extraordinary is expected to 


ha \. 

The reader will perceive a great simi- 
larity in the romances of the north, as 
the Scotch brownies resemble the last 


{ 
} 
i 
‘ 


oe pea cae rawr era mateo pet he Ey comers 








mentioned spirits. -I could give a consi- 
derable number of tales of Swedish super- 
tion, but they are too like those ish 
‘ones most commonly known, to be worth 
repeating here. 
, Vyvyan. 


WHAT IS TIME? 
BY TRE REV. JOSHUA MARSDEN. 


T ASKED an aged man—4 man of cares, 
Wrinkled and bent, and white with hoary hairs ; 
«Time is the warp of life,” he said—“ oh, tell 
The young, the gay, the fair, to weave it well !” 
1 asked the ancient venerable dead, 
.Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled ; ‘ 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 

“ Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode !” 
I asked a dying sinner, ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins,—“ Time !” he replied, 
“I've lost it !—ah! the treasure !” and he died. 
I asked the golden sun, and silver spheres 
Those bright chronometers of days and years ; 
They answered—* Time is but a meteor glare,” 
And bade us for eternity prepare. 

I asked the Seasons, in their annual round 
Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wise) 

« ‘Tis folly's blank, and wisdom’s highest prize!” 
I asked a spirit lost ; but, oh, the shriek 

That pierced my soul! I shudder while I speak! 
It cried, “a particle—a speck—a mite 

Of endless years, duration infinite !” 

Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted,—it made me this reply, — 

“Time is the season fair of living well, 

The path of glory, or the path of hell.” 

4 asked my Bible, and methinks it said, 

“ Time is the present hour, the past is fled : 
Live! live to day, to-morrow never yet 

On any human being rose or set.” 

I asked old father Time himself at last, 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past ; 

His chariot was a cloud, the reinless wind 

His noiseless'steeds, which left no trace behind. 
I asked the mighty angel, who shall stand 
One-foot on sea, and-one on solid land ; 

“ By heavens, I swear the mystery’s oer ; 

Time was,” he cried, “but Time shall be no 

+ more.” 





A HISTORY OF CELEBRATED 
; COLOSSAL STATUES, 
BY JAMES ELMES, ESQ. M.R.I.A. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue practice of executing statues of co- 
very high antiquity. . ‘Phe people of the 
vi igh antiquity. . The people of the 
East, from the most ancient times, have 
been: celebrated for colossal sculpture. 
The pagodas of China and of India, and’ 
the excavated caverns of the east, abound 
= ogee every rons The 
“Asistics, gyptians, in particular 
the Greeks, have excelled in these works 
The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes was 
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reckoned one of ‘the seven wonders of the 
world. This. statue, which Muratori 
reckons am 


void of interest, th mixed up with 
much fable :—When etrius, of 
Macedon, the son. of . Antigonus, laid 


what sum | 
ee: nee cert, har ieed 


Upon 
vering his answer, they. 


overwhelmed him so pletely wit 
i , that he hanged himself. 
tryman, finished 


Scarcely sixty years had elapsed before 
this pa pr fs was thrown from its 
place by an earthquake, which broke it off 
at the knees, where it remained till the 
conquest of- Rhodes by the Saracens, 
in a.D. 684, when it was beaten to 
ieces, and sold to a Jew merchant, who 

led above nine hundred camels with 


ts spoils. 

Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient au- 
thors, who lived at the time that the 
colossus of Rhodes is said to have been 
in existence, and who could have learned 
from cotemporaries the truth or falschood 


ii 


Fos 
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of accounts that were given of it, give as 
pie its height at seventy cubits, or 
ah feet. Other authors, 
who : high since its destruction, re- 
ts t at cubits. Plin 
i Mag as that fev 


across the en- 
trance of the harbour, its feet on 
two rocks, and the Rhodian vessels could 
pass under its legs. Ip the Anthology 
are two epigrams upon this colossus, one 
of which attributes the work to Chares, 
and the other to Laches. Strabo, Pliny, 
and Eustathius, the learned archbishop 
of ica, who, in a. D. 750, wrote 
comments upon Homer, and other an- 
cient authors, in his Dissertation upon 
the Geographical babe e.g of Dionysius 
Periegetes, who flourished in the time of 
Augustus, agree in attributing this co- 
lossal work to Chares, the disciple of 
ppus. Some ~—e have thought, 
th great justice, the fine head of 
the sun, which is stamped upon the 
Rhodian medals, is a representation of 
that of the colossus. 
Of other colossal statues, those which 
were executed by Phidias are among the 
most celebrated for beauty and elegance 


Fo age bag uersyaer yon ‘ar 
The virgin goddess was repre- 


feet. 
spear, and at her feet lay her buckles, 
and a dragon of, admirable execution, 
supposed to t Eriothoneius. On 
the middle of helmet a sphynx was 
carved, and on each of its sides a griffin. 
On the exgis were displayed a Medusa’s 

> figure of victory. This 
colossal work was not. only grand and 
striking in itself, but contained on its 
various parts curious specimens of minute 
sculpture ‘in bassi rilievi, which Phidias 
is said to have brought: to perfection. 
Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, Pausanias, and 
other illustrious authors of antiquity, in 


whose times this noble piece of workman-’ 


ship was in existence, speak of it with 
unqualified rapture ; while the architec. 
ture of the temple itself and its exquisite 


sculptures prove the veracity of their asse. 
"His Olympian Jupt ted 
ian. Jupiter was execu 

after the mand ‘eee that he re- 
ceived from the A when he 
abandoned the city of his birth, which he 
had rendered celebrated by his works, and 

imated rather 


took e in Elis. 
than subdued by the ingratitude of his 
coun idias laboured to sur 


the greatest works with which he 
adorned Athens. - With this view he 


height, and completel: the 
sublime picture, which Homer has given’ 
of the mythological monarch of the hea- 
vens. 
Phidias, above all other 
the truth of Sir Joshua 
ion upon the works of the Greeks, who’ 
said, in a conversation related by the 
amiable for foreign 
mdence in the Academy (Prince 
oare, Esq.), “I have settled m 1 
as to this point: when I look at the works 
of the Greeks, I do not see Fancy—I do 
not see Genius; ‘I see PurLosoPny :” 
which, he might have added, embraces 
the essence of them both, and of all the 
finer qualities of art. 
While descanting on the colossi of 


i 


colossus of that conqueror ; nor of a si- 
milar of modern times, of sculp- 
turing one of the Alps, a of 
Simplon, into a resemblance of Buona- 


e. 

Am other celebrated colossi of 
ancient times, historians record as emi- 
neatly ‘beautiful, that which was exe- 
cuted by Lysippus at Tarentum. It was 
— cubits, or sixtyfeet in height. The 
difficulty of carrying it away, more than 
moderation in the conqueror, alone pre- 
vented Fabius from removing it to Rome, 

‘with the statue of Hercules belonging to 
the same city. _ 

Colossi were in use also in Italy before 
the time of the Romans‘ iling their 
vanquished enemies of their works of art. 
The Jupiter of Leontium in Sicily wat 
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seven cubits in height, and the Kos Bene of 
a that was transported 
a aga te ibe of Au one, - 
Rome, was ann 8 itn iat, ‘The 
emperor also a 
pr of Apollo iz the temple of f that 
which he built near his own palace. 


eae: selyeems mi Hoe yo to En 


have been 8 


2a and ambition of the Roman 
emperors. them to encourage’ sculp- 
tural representations of their persons. Nero 
first who ventured. ona colossus 


qpeo at Arona, in ‘the Mila. 

\ eal alaag ey siniy feet 

is a height, and has a staircase aie 
‘terior, Ly the purpose of Se 

pairs and restorations. 

The bronze colossus, copied from _one 

of [the Monte Cavallo statues, in Hyde 

Park, London ; and a few, but: little 

larger’ than life, of the size that may be 

colossal, ‘such 


termed heroic rather than. 
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style of The four 
statues at Paris, which are in front of the 
lac ae in geod tn the od ew 


re 


heroit than the 





> ON VIEWING THE DRAWING OF FRUITS 


FLOWERS, PAINTED BY Mus. POPE; 
IN THE EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Wnaat fairy hand bath press’d, each blooming 
flow’r Faget bs 


And tinged the vellum witha varied hue ? 
What mighty genius thus exerts its pow’r, . 
nd sheds the lucid drops of sparkling dew? 


cipal There lovely Flora, deck'd in rich array 


Expands her beauties, as in native dale, 
Pomona’s charms their mellow’d tints display 
“Peering beneath the silvery purple veil.” 


The pearled dew-drop on the blushing rose 
Hangs like the tear upon the damask cheek 
Of some fair maid, whose bosom fraught with 


‘woes 
Vents the soft sigh a kind relief to seek. 


Emerging from the shade with playful strife 
The gay Rosetta rears her modest mien, 

So the coy beauty in the bud of life 
Courts the fond gaze. yet blushes to be seen, 


To thee! whose pencil rivals nature’s hues 
Bids ev’ry blossom all its sweets display, 
May heav’n no earthly happiness refuse © 
And bless thy virtues with eternal day. 
Cravis. 





THE. DAYS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Brag Your agai have been presented 
P..T. W. with 


by a. brief of 
“the Months,” ania be vig 


sketch of the days may perhaps be 


agreeable. 

Our Saxon ancestors like most. other 
warlike ‘nations, were great, 
and pithough the, objects of their worship 
might. have been numerous, they ‘had 
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seven deities more’ particularly adored 

than ioe viz. od Sun, eae and 
Tuisco, oden, Ti i ani 
Seater ; who ta edge te 


them like the Persians, the chief object 

of-veneration. His = was erected in a 

consecrated temple, and represented the 

bust ee eee ar, his face 

darting bright says, © and holding with 

arms a wheel before his breast 

to os ations the circuit of “ the golden orb 
around our sphere.” 

2. Monday (Monandaeg) was de. 
voted to the Moon, her idol represented a 
female standing on a tal, habited in 
a short coat, and a hood, with two long on 

ears, the dress was altogether very sin- 
en but history affords no satisfactory 
clue to such apparent incongruity. 


was father of the Germans and 

from whom the Saxons sprung: he was 
held wena Sees 4 his country- 
men, to the custom 
he was ‘nited ker his densibe. His 
idol represented a venerable old man with 
a long white beard, standing on a pe- 
destal, Sod cw of a Mod boar ere 
across his and a sceptre in his 
sight oulders, scep' 

4. Weey (Woden’sdaeg) was 
consecrated to Woden or Odin, supreme 
deity of the northern nations, who con- 
sidered him father of all the gods, and 
also the god of war, answering to Mars 
with the Romans, his numerous exploits 
hold a icuous place in their mytho- tian 
logy, and his votaries are promised a 
seat in his valhal or ons the 
are to pr Baers A eternal p! and 

drinking mead from the 


skalls'e of wf thee earthly” victims.* The 4 


idol of Woden represents a warrior in a 
bold and martial attitude, clad in b . 
armour, holding in his right han 

= sword, and a thield in his 


5. Thursday ran was conse- 
crated to Thor, a as tine dest son of 
Woden, and answers to the Roman Ju- 

piter—among the Saxons and Danes it 
aes woot 
, ided over 
— td they 
- yal ny him ar stahin 
seasons. His 


¥°For a further account of this custom, vide 


/Mirror, No. V: page 73. 


cuted: $0 Pris Bratt tae eat 
Woden, and mother of all the gods. 


bestowed a variety of bray war ws : 
lights on her votaries. She ee 
a 


en aed naked 
sword in her t hand, and a bow in 
her left—to si that in time of 
women as well as men must prepare 


me Saturday (Seater’sdaeg) was b 

the Saxons poe Bh er to u , who rd 
supposed to answer to the a Satur- 
= His idol de avec ts 


the peickty tack of 
perch, his head bis vnge 

e is dressed in a long coa cat, girded abou srw 
the waist and shoulders wit 
In his right hand he held a rene 
in which were fruits and flowers. The 


‘abot the yr ear Son, Gages > (after- 
wards P oe) Happened ge sough to 
}-reeohe et at eo ime Es 


English but were they but Chris- 
tians). U is again asking of what 
province, told him Deira (Northum- 


ly promoted 
version of England HA the Christian faith, 
and sentover several Missionaries from 
Rome, under Saint Augustine, who 
landed upon the Isle of ¢ Thanet, and 
being favourably oo by eee 
ui propagat gospel, an 
about ‘hity years, the whole seven king- 


i 
{ 
} 
1 
4 
# 
| 
i 
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seven cubits in height, and the A of 
wood that was trans; from i 


have been sculptured in Rome was the 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, that Spurius 
Carvilius in the capitol, his 
victory over the Samnites ; but they soon 
became far from scarce. Five are parti- 
cularly noticed; namely, two of Apollo, 
two Jape, ope ane of the sun. 
There have been dug up among the 
ruins of ancient Rome a colossal statue 
of the city of Rome, which was reckoned 
among the tutelary divinities of the em- 
pire. The superb colossi on the Monte 
avallo, by some antiquaries the 
Di are t specimens of 
Grecian art ; so is the Farnese Hercules, 
and the gigantic Flora of the Belvedere. 
Rome. peeseeers several other colossi of 
mirable workmanship, as the colossal 
. the Great in the Co- 
palace ; the rare colossus of Anto- 
ninus, in the Palazzi Vitelleschi ; the 
celebrated statue of the Nile; the four 
statues that surround the splendid foun- 
tain and obelisk of the Piazzo Navona, 
the admired work of Bernini.. They are 
cations of four of the principal 
namely the Ganges, 
- Baratia ;. 


rivers in the world ; 
which was sculptured. by Fr 
the Nile, by Antonio Fancelli; the Da- 


nube, by Claude Franc ; and the Rio de 
la Plata, by Antonio Raggi: the statue of 
Jupiter, in the gardens of the Palszzo 
Doria at Genoa, and other colossal statues 
of less consequence, 

The pride and ambition of the Roman 
emperors led them to encourage sculp- 
tural representations of their persons. Nero 
was the first who ventured ona colossus 
of ‘himself, by Zenodorus; but after his 
death it was dedicated to Apollo, or the 
sun. Commodus afterwards took off the 
head, and replaced it with a portrait of 
himself. Domitian, actuated by a simi- 
lar ambition, had a colossus of himself 
carved as the deity of the sun. 

Among more modern works of this 
nature is the enormous colossus of San 
Carlo eo at Arona, in the Mila. 
nese territory, It is of bronze, sixty feet 
in height, and has a staircase into its in- 
terior, for the purpose of occasional re- 
pairs and restorations. 

The bronze colossus, copied from one 
of {the Monte Cavallo statues, in Hyde 
Park, London; and a few, but little 
larger’ than life, of the size that may be 
termed heroic rather than .colossal, such 
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alse much larger 
a very fine work, 
heroic than the 


ON VIEWING THE DRAWING OF FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS, PAINTED BY Mus. POPE; 
IN THE EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(For the Mirrer.) 

Wuat fairy hand hath press'd each blooming 

flow’r 


And tinged the vellum with a varied hue ? 
What mighty genius thus exerts its pow’r, 
and sheds the lucid drops of sparkling dew ? 


There lovely Flora, deck’d in rich array 
Expands her beauties, as in native dale, 
Pomona’s charms their meliow’d tints dispiay 

Peering beneath the silvery purple veil. 


The pearled dew-drop on the blu<hing rose 
Hangs like the tear upon the dainask cheek 
Of some fair maid, whose bosom fraught with 

woes 
Vents the soft sigh a kind relief toseek. 


Emerging from the shade with playful strife 
The gay Rosetta rears her modest mien, 

So the coy beauty in the bud of life 
Courts the fond gaze yet blushes to be seen, 


To thee! whose pencil rivals nature’s hues 
Bids ev’ry blossom all its sweets display, 
May heav’n no earthly happiness refuse 
And bless thy virtues with eternal day. 
Cuavis. 


THE. DAYS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Stz,—Your readers have been presented 
by P. T. W. with a brief actount of 
“the Months,” seriatim ; the following 
sketch Med the days may perhaps be 


Our Saxon ancestors like most. other 
warlike nations, were great, idolatess, 
and although the objects of their worship 
might have ‘been numerous, they ‘had 
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glorious i 
them like the Persians, the chief object 
of veneration. His idol was erected in a 
consecrated temple, and represented the 
pel diay dead ote ~ Meghe—e 
darting bright rays, and holding wi 
extended arms a Wheel before his breast 


8, 
Seythians, 
from whom the Saxons sprung: he was 
held in such estimation by his country- 
men, that to the Pagan custom 
he was deified his decease. His 
idol represented a venerable old man with 
a long white beard, standing on a pe- 
porn Boned oy of a wild boar er 
across his shoulders, and a sceptre in his 
right hand. ihe 
4. Wednesday (Woden’sdaeg) was 
consecrated to Woden or Odin, supreme 
deity of the northern nations, who con- 
sidered him father of all the gods, and 
also the god of war, answering to Mars 
with the Romans, his numerous exploits 
hold a icuous place in their mytho- 
logy, and his votaries are promised a 
seat in his valhal or where th 
are to enjoy eternal and 
themselves by drinking mead from the 
skulls of their earthly victims.* The 
idol of Woden represents a warrior in a 
bold and martial attitude, clad in bright 
armour, holding in his right hand a 
= crooked sword, and a shicld in his 


5. Thursday ( Thor’sdaeg) was conse- 
crated to Thor, who was the eldest son of 
Woden, and answers to the Roman Ju- 
piter—among the Saxons and Danes it 
was believed he a governor of 
the air, co he yee ed over lightning 
and thunder, and directed the winds: 
and they supplicated him for refreshi 
showers and fruitful seasons. His ido 


*°For a further account of this custom, vide 
‘Mirror, No. V. page 73. 
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was represented seated on a stately throne, 
his head decked with a 


6. Friday (Friga’cdlaeg) was conse- 
crated. to Friga or Frea, the wife of 
Woden, and mother of all the gods. 
Like Venus with the Romans, she w: 
the goddess of love and p 
bestowed a variety of 
lights on her votaries. She 
by an idol ofa female figure wi 
sword in her right hand, and a bow in 
i that in time of 
as men must prepare 


e is dressed in a long coat, gird 

the waist and shoulders with a linen sash. 
In his right hand he held a 

in which were fruits and flow 

sharp fins of the fish ted that the 
Saxons by worshipping Seater should 
pass safely through every difficulty—the 
wheel was an emblem of their unity—the 
girdle of their freedom, and the pail of 
water betokened that he would nourish 


Idolatry was however ha 
t measure destroyed in 
thelbert, king of 
tian Anglo-Saxon monarch. 


ards Pope) bay through 
eauke at ray admiring 
beauty of some children for ; he 
quired of what country they w 
being told Angli, (Englishmen) 


promoted 

version of England 4 the Christian faith, 
and sent over several Missionaries from 
Rome, under Saint Augustine, who 
landed upon the Isle of Thanet, and 
being favourably en by oe 

ick] pagated gospel, in 
shout i as m9 the whole seven king- 
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doms in the Saxon Heptarchy had em- 
braced the Christian fi ith. 
I am, Sir, your's, 
JacoBus. 





TOUCHING FOR THE EVIL— 
FRENCH CORONATION. 


Last week we devoted an entire Number 
of the Mrrror*(the Supplement, ‘No. 
144), to an account of the coronation of 
Charles X. of France, containing a more 
complete account of that ceremony, his- 
torical and descriptive, than has appeared. 
It would be seen that some parts of the 
ancient forms had been de from : 
one superstitious custom, however, was 
retai we allude to the king going to 
the Monastery of St. aman ge day or 
two after the coronation, and touching the 
sick at the hospital of St. Agnes, which 
is appropriated to persons aificted with 
scrofula. This pretended. prerogative of 
touching for the king’s evil is a cus- 
tom which can be traced to the reign of 
Robert II. son of Hugh Capet, in 99]. 
The English historians ascribe this pre- 
rogative to their kings exclusively, and 
pretend that Edward the Confessor, who 
ascended the throne in 1043, received it 
from heaven on account of his many vir- 
tues and sanctified life, with liberty to 
transmit it to his successors. The ma- 
lady itself, les ecrouelles, has acquired 
the name of king’s evil from the belief 


for time immemorial that kings alone can_ 


cure it. It was a singular sight to see 
James II., while a fugitive in France, 
devoting himself to the sole occupation 
of touching those afflicted with this di 

in our hospitals. St. Thomas, in his 
work on the Government of Princes, says, 
the gift of healing the hing’ evi, Index, 

s evi 

this? learned doctor in. 
speaking of the wonders which he himself 
witnessed, wrought by the hands of St. 
Louis, with whom he was.on very fami- 
liar terms. Formerly the French kings 
wns noel Nee etaiotes, with this caren 
at an abbey six es distant 
from Rheims. Fry Spine a 9 
XVI. the patients, who were very nume- 
rous, were conducted to the garden of the 
Abbey of St. Remi. St. Louis established 
a brotherhood ied, and d » in which the 
kings are enrolled, and the French kings 
have granted great privileges to that mo- 
nesiens- Louis XI. exempted it from 
subsidy of every kind in 1478, and made 
a present of a sum of money, and a 
very rich shrine in which to deposit the 
remains of St. Marcoul. The place has 
become a well-known pilgrimage. . It was 


Louis XIV. that dispensed with going to 





Corbeny, and brought the shrine of St. 
Marcoct to Rheims> 





Select Biography, 
No. XXVI. 


MASTER ANTONIO MINASI. 


THERE is no art or science, the know- 
ledge of which a so intuitive as 
that of music, w really developes 
itself in babes and sucklings. Haydn, 
Mozart, and our own Crotch ard Davy, 
with a host of others might be adduced 
in proof of this, were the not already 
too well known to require any evidence in 
its support. Nor is the subject of the 
present memoir the least remarkable in- 
stance of extraordinary musical talent— 
That e child not more than ten years of 
age should be able to ht as well as 
astonish the musical world by his per- 


formances on a concert flute, is in itself, 


sufficiently remarkable ; but that many 


pat f 
as the age of three years and a 4 
young Minasi manifested an astonishing 
talent for music, and a particular incli- 
nation for the flute, so much so that the 
celebrated Mr. Drouet expressed a great 
desire to see him, and was so much 
surprised at hearing him perform an air 
that he warmly solicited the boy’s father 
to place him under his tuition, remarking, 
that “ he would make him a great 


success, that when only four years old, 
on solicited, he played before. seve- 
ral of the nobility’s and was 
likewise a vourite with the late 
Benjamin West, the historical 
painter. At the age of five years he 
visited Live w he became a 








XUM 











_ riations. At nine years of age 
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to him some beautiful variations on the 
air 


assistance of Mr. Molineux, &c. At 
oa of seven years, having letters of 
luction to the first families in Man- 


chester, he went there and gave a concert 


patronage of the civil and military au- 
thorities of the places ; at this he played 
God Save the King, with Drouet’s Va- 


introduced to his royal highness the duke 
of York before whom he played, and 
under whose patronage he on 
the 30th of June, 1824, at the Theatre 
Covent Garden, at Miss M. Tree’s 
benefit, on which occasion he gai 
ai He also gave 

hi ability at the Argyle Rooms, 
for benefit of the Athenaion. H 


highest praise. Master Minasi is now in 
— where we a ve public will 

ve many opportunities of appreciating 
his extiuondicary talent. 


She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
VEW WORKS. 





PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 
From “ The Introduction to London,” 
one of a series of ‘i ing Tales in 


in Adam-street, Adelphi, he fol- 


lowed the established practice of his lite- 
rary and entered himself on the 
books:®f Gray’s Inn. Many men, as I 
ha hinted, _— = who 
never to the bar: they sa 
Sigho' team’ a-ee locality: ft 
identifies them in some measure with a 


of Sui Margine, with a full his 


great 
proof of | 


from the sterli wers and 


3 the 
placing all their affections upon the ad- 


E 
g 
8, 


skilfully evade, di? a 
ever thote questions, in eo teens 


A 

. 

L 
Fas 


ian 
He 
ea hte 
Hi 
ett 


: 
| 
j 
1 
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' This attention to ancestry is strikingly 

neglected in even amongst very 

respectable ilies ; you inquire in vain 

of ninety-nine men out of a hundred for 

three or four branches of their genealo- 

ical tree; many of them can trace no 
er back than their 


ery y man, 
who had read much, and thought a good 


deal.more, and who was of an ancient 
and honourable family, yet so little did 
he care about his: ancestors, that when I 
spoke to him on the subject, he could 
only reckon up his forefathers for about a 
century past ; and this seemed to me the 
more remarkable, as in the parish church 
near his residence, and to which he regu- 
larly repaired on the Sabbath day, there 
were numerous monuments and tablets, 
the inscriptions on which, with a little 
help, enabled me to make out a pedigree 
of several hundred. years’ duration ; the 
doing which, I believe, gave me much 
greater pleasure than my friend expe- 
rienced. at ing he was of so old and 
honourable.a stock ; indeed, the only re- 
ward I received for my. trouble was to 
hear him rejoice that there was a growi 
disrespect amongst us for mere names 
honours, and to: anticipate that the great 
efforts ing to moralize and instruct 
the age, lead to the breaking down 
of artificial notions of dignity, and 
cure. the recognition of virtue and talent 
as.the highest titles. Such must be the 
effect in a striking degree of the advance 
of knowledge; and it is a curious and 
profitable thing to look into our own his- 
tory, and see how gradually the blind re- 
yerence for names has given way before 
“the ‘light of education. It was only so 
far back as Henry the First (as Camden 
tells us); that “¢ it seemed a di for 
a gentleman to have but one si 
as the. meaner sort and bastards 3 for 
the daughter and heire of Fitz~-Hamon, a 
great lord (as Robert of Glocester in the 
library, of. the industrious An 
Maister Iohn Stowe writeth), when King 
Henry the First would have married her 
to his base sonne Robert, she first re- 
fusing answered— 

* It were to me a great shame, 

To haue a Lord withouten his twa name ;’ 


whereupon the king his father gave him 
the name of Fitzroy, who after was Earle 


of Glocester, dnd the onely worthy of his 
age in England.” 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


HINTS FOR A JOINT-STOCK 
HORSE-MANUFACTORY COM- 
PANY. 


Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam ! afar 
Drag the slow barge, and urge the rapid car. 
Darwin's Zoonomia. 


Aw ingenious friend of mine, lately dead, 
who was an universal speculator, and al- 
most as ambitious a genius as the La- 
putan philosophers, colebrated by Gulli- 
ver, has left behind him a digest of 
wonderful discoveries, phenomena, and 
projects—some the result of other people’s 
brains, and some of his own—in order to 
establish, beyond dispute, his favourite 
theory of the Perfectibility of Man. Many 
of the for this pu: 
have fallen into our hands.; and we think 
the courteous reader will not be disobliged 
to us, for occasionally laying before him 
— of a demonstration so flattering 
Go davai aieti qunlal 

e of his most ine §) ions 
is derived from the indefinite applicability 
of steam : he proposes that it should no 
longer be confined, as now, to the impulse 
of machinery, or the ion of steam- 
vessels ; but that every species of wheel- 
carriage should, for the ture, be set in 
motion by means of it. What brilliant, 
or resounding catastrophes does this sub- 
lime preordium in the great melo-drama 
of social improvement promise! What 
gas-illuminated vistas! What more than 
magic change of metropolitan and pro- 
vincial scenery! The medium of con- 
veyance being changed from cattle to 
coals, and from “ good ones” to prime 
Wallsends, the revolution will, of course, 
extend itself to the proprietors of the stage 
and mail-coaches,—and the coach-offices © 
will shift all their interesting locatities of 


able appendages “os stale 
newspapers, penknives 
and black-lead pencils without a grain of 


uary black-lead in their veins—not to mention 


Bear, 
the Bolt-in-Tun or the Swan-with-two- 
Necks, they will, from the specified mo- 
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ment of the new era, commence their 
various Lory Seer the leading coal- 
the te, or Old = 


ite as puncti- 
it may not be 


leader, pre- 
cisely as Ih. 
Neniag dial indicates the stroke of six. 
The change on the road will be equally 
amusing and ad g Instead of 
the annoyance of waiting a quarter of an 
hour, at every post-town, for Sresh horses, 
it will be necessary. to lose a minute 
or two in ig for a fresh scuttle of 
Py ! A steep ascent, which often Mau 
& gouty o) ntleman, or asthmatic 
old lady, walk against their will, or 
puts the proprietor to the expense of an 
additional pair of horses, might then be 
met by an additional pair of bellows ! 
The smoke p: ing from the top of 
the vehicle by day, may by night be con- 
verted into gas, so as to direct and en- 
lighten, at the same time that it impels. 
Some little prejudice may, it is true, be 
entertained ‘by anti-perfectible people 
ar had = oP fire, ase espe- 
uring the dog-days. But this 
isadvantage (if, indesd, it ought to be 
called one, which, without the aid and 
expense of medicine, may reduce trouble- 
some obesity to an alert and convenient 
ae would, at all events, be counter- 
balanced by the ae which Pea 
passengers particular uring ie wine 
ter ceaptns) ees paid from it: and va- 
pager wis might save so much ex 
in night-caps, travelling-caps, 
under-coats, and upper-coats, as consider- 
ably to diminish Cait average yearly ex- 
penses of travelling. -The 
indeed, could no longer, with propriety or 
€conomy, wear,“ lily toppers,” ae $§ 2 ite 
upper 3” but the chang¢ will not 
te ainiee ow a dress which is glaringly 
painful to the eyesight, especially when 
the snow is on the ground, to that ‘ cus- 
tomate suit of solemn black” which adorns 





as coachmen 
-by the} 


cles on the main road. N being 
allowed to be a constituent element of the 
jicturesque, nothing more novel can well 
be conceived than the image of a Jehu 
adroitly fingering the valve-cords of his 
machine, instead of ‘‘ the ribands ;” and 


305 
brandishing a huge poker; instead of his 
present long whip.. ‘The. guard, also, 
will exhibit a similar improvement cha- 
racteristic to the eye of genuine taste, 
by substituting a brace of water-buckets 
for his pistol boleters and using a wet 
mop instead of a blunderbuss. 


part of the 

meee Saree 

of the racing 

and opposition coachmen, and are accus- 

toned ta the sapelas Mosn-cap hemmcon che 

rival parties, at various incidental ‘points 

of the road. Besides, any Joint-Stock 

Life-Insurance Company, already started, 
would, doub: 


and the scale of remuneration m be 
managed in somewhat the following man- 
ner :— 


ang 
ora 
Ditto, attended 


ge 6 
Blowing off the head (to be paid to the 
executors) 


In fine, the great discovery of steam 
might yet be infinitely extended in its 
application ; but further speculation, on 
its application to aérostation, is reserved 
for a future disquisition on that parti- 
cular head. In the mean while, we 
consider the proof to be made out, that 
the expensive employment ‘of: horses in 
stage-coaches is no necessary. 

alking of horses, why, indeed, should 
we confine the advantages of the ap- 


plication of steam to carriages? Wh 
should we not have new clavilenos,* w 


necessity, 
nags of neither bone nor 
biood ; and braziers may, at one and 
the same time, supply our dandies with 
their spurs and their s popper fillies.” 
A. farrier may turn his to making 


* In a provincial paper, some two, or three, 
or perbaps more years ago, there was an ac- 
count of a gentleman crossing from Holyhead, 
in a steam packet, to join a friend at a hunt in 
the “ Emerald Isle ;” and when, in the course of 
conversation, this vapoury excursion was men- 
tioned, the Irishman exclaimed, in true country 
phrase, “ By St. Patrick, we will soon co a- 
Auniing on our tea-kettles !"—Ep. 
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horse-mart. 
ing his head off,” as now, the 
without any imputation on his 


they have embowelled.— 

ician need over-exert himself, for 

in learning at college the sin- 

gle art and science of manship : the 
nobler animals, on the race-courses and in 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. — 


TuE condition. of the Jews in Palestine 
is more insecure and i 
and exaction than in 


the control of the Porte ;. and in Egypt, 
the subjects of Mahmoud enjoy a more 
equitable and quiet government than in 
any other part of the empire. There is 
little national feeling or enthusiasm 
among them: though there: are some 
pears wee bg my a an in- 
tense degree. In appear 
fearful and humbled, for the contempt in 
which they are held by the Turks is ex- 
cessive, and they often go poorly clad to 
avoid exci! suspicion. Yet it is an 
interesting aight to meet with a Jew wan- 
dering with a staff in his hand, and a've- 
nerable beard sweeping his bosom, in the 
rich and silent p! of Jericho, on the 
sides of his native mountains, or on the 
banks of the ancient river Kishon, where 
the arm of the mighty was withered in 
the battle of the Lord. Did a spark of 
the love of this country warm his heart, 
his feeling must be exquisite; but his 
spirit is suited to his condition. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHA. 
PHAT. 


ly it, save six fine venerable 


dancing 
now keep a carriage with one horse, may 
then be enabled to keep one with no horse 


at all! Monthly Magazine. 


which have stood here for many centuries. 
This is at the foot of Olivet, and 
beautifully situated: you look w 
down the romantic ; 

rises the mountain ; before 

walls of the devoted city. Whi 
gering here, at evening, and solitary (for 





it is not often a footstep passes by), that 
night of sorrow and dismay rushes on the 
faanghuntion, hen Gio Relamnar wes.be. 
trayed, and forsaken by all even 

loved disciple. Hence the path winds up 
the Mount of Olives: it is a beautiful 
hill; the words of the Psalmist, “ the 
mountains around Jerusalem,” must not 


ruinous places, and towers, are all laid 
out before you, as you have seen Naples 
and Corfu in Leicester-square. On the 
summit are the remains of a church, 
built by the Empress Helena ; and in a 
small edifice, containing one large and 
lofty: apartment, is shewn the t of 
the last footstep of Christ, when he took 
his leave of earth. The Fathers should 


k, 
in front, which is = 
apostles’ prison at the 

confined by the rulers. 

wretched village of Siloa 

sides of the hill 

ere the valleys of 

ehoshaphat meet, at the 

south-east corner of Mount Zion: they 

are both sprinkled with olive-trees. Over 

the ravine of Hinnom, and directly oppo- 

site the city, is the Mount of Judgment, 
of Counsel 
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the and 
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place. But the most interesting 
of this hill, is where its rocks 
precipitously into the valley of Hinnom, 
are mingled with many a straggling 
olive-tree. All these rocks are hewn into 
sepulchres of various forms and sizes; 
no doubt they were the tombs of the 
ancient Jews, and are in general cut with 
considerable care and skill. They are 
often the resting-place of the benighted 
passenger. Some of them into inner 
apartments, and are provided with small 
windows or apertures cut in the rock. 
There is none of the darkness or sadness 
of the tomb ; but in many, 
and picturesque is the situation, that 
pass hours 


going down on Olivet 
the resting-place of the dead 


: 
F 


Fs 


to any 
so me- 
ly err. 


sl 


ERT 
Hy 





New Monthly Magazine, entitled “‘ The 
Catholic Deputation,” and written, we 
suspect, by one of that body : 


EARL FITZWILLIAM. 


y 

tical world ; and England might well ex- 

claim to her faithful servant, in the lan. 

guage of Orlando, 

« Oh, good old man, how well jn thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
When none will sweat but for promotion.” 
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It is ne Ss this amiable 


and digni t of the olden stamp, 
without a of affectionate admira- 
tion for his pure and ed jot- 


? 
which lives (if I may so say) under the 
ashes of age, and requires but to be stirred 
to emit the flashes of its former fire. The 
natural 295 to his time of 
life, appears tually to prevail over 
him; but speak to him of the great inter- 
ests of the empire—speak to him of that 
measure which at an earlier period he was 
speak fo by his sovereign to complete— 
tak to him of Ireland, and through the 
ditmess that loads his eye, a sudden illu- 
mination will break forth. For Ireland 
he entertains a kitid of paternal tender- 
ness. He reverted with a Nestorian pride 
to the period of his own government; and 
mentioned that he had preserved the ad- 
dresses which he had received from the 
Roman Catholic body as among the best 
cade of his political life. That he 
pra id aan enough of see a driee 
tion e Tri le, seemed to be 
the wish nearest to his heart. It does 
one good—it is useful in a moral point 
aa to approach such a person as Lord 
» and to feel that there is in 

Pomae men such a thing as a pure and 
interested anxiety for the benefit of 
mankind, and that the vows of all politi- 
cians are not, whatever we may be dis- 
posed to think, “‘as false as dicers’ oaths.” 


EARL GREY. 


HE ts somewhat silent and reserved. It 
is the fashion among Tories to account 
him contemptuous and haughty ; but I 
cannot coincide with them. He has, ‘in- 
deed, a lofty bearing, but it is not at all 
artificial. It is the aristocracy of virtue 
as well as rank. There is something 
uncompromising, and perhaps stern as 
well as inflexible in his aspect. Tall, 
erect, and collected in himself, he carries 
the evidences of moral and intellectual 


ascendency impressed upon him, and looks 


as ifhe knew himself to be, in the proud- 
est sense which the poet has attached to 
the character, not only a great but an 
honest man. And why should he not 
look exactly what he is? Why should 
he not wrap himself in the consciousness 
of his d pres integrity, and seem to say, 
“6 med virtute involvo,” while so many 
others, who were once the companions of 
his journey, and who turned aside into a 
more luxuriant road, in taking a retro- 
8 as the close of life is drawing near, 

the mazy course which they have trod, 
behold ‘it winding through a rich- and 
champaigne country, and occasionally de- 
viating into low but not unproductive de- 





back from the t of moral elev: 
which he s will trace his path in 
one direct and unbroken line—through a 
lofty region which has been barren of all 
but fame, and from which no allurement 
of ease, or of profusion, could ever induce 
him to depart. Lord Grey has a touch 
of sadness upon him, which would look 
dissatisfaction to a placeman’s eye; but 
there is nothing reall ly morose or atrabili- 
ous in his expression. He has found that 
sorrow can unbar the of the t, 
as well as unlatch the cottages of the 
lowly. \ His dear friend and near ally is 
| tema is almost broken. He 
as survived the death, and, let me add, 
the virtue of many illustrious men, and 
looks like the lonely column of the fabric 
which he sustained so nobly, and which 
has fallen at last around him. It is not 
wonderful that he should seem to stand 
in solitary loftiness, and that melancholy 
Py have given a solemn tinge to his 
mind. 


clivities ?. This eminent man, in looking 
ation on 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, BART. 


IMMEDIATELY after our arrival, we were 
informed by the agent of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association in London, Mr. AEncas 
M‘Donnel (and who, in the discharge of 
the duties confided to him, has evinced 

t talents, judgment, and discretion), 
that Sir Francis Burdett was desirous to 
see us as soon as possible. We accord- 
ingly proceeded to his house in St. James’s 
Place, where we found the Member for 
Westminster living in all the blaze of 
aristocracy. I had often heard Sir Francis 
Burdett in popular assemblies, and had 
been greatly struck with his simple, easy, 
and unsophisticated eloquence :—I was 
extremely anxious to gain a nearer access 
to a person of so much celebrity, and to 
have an opportunity of observing the cha- 
racter and intellectual habits of a man 
who had given so much of its movement 
to the public mind. He was sitting in 
his stub when we were: introduced by 
Mr. M‘Donnel. He received us without 
any of that hauteur which I have heard 
attributed to him, and for which his con- 
stitutional quiescence of manner is some- 
times mistaken. There was a great deal 
of simple dignity which was entirely free 
from affectation in the address of Sir 
Francis Burdett. Having requested us 
to sit, which we did in a large circle (his 
first remark indeed was, that we were 
more numerous than he had expected), he 
came with an instantaneous directness to 
the point, and after a few words, of course, 
upon the honour conferred upon him by 
being entrusted with the Catholic ques- 
tion, entreated us with some strenuous- 
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bstitute Mr. Plunket in bis 

ted his readiness to take 

the debate which should be 
there 


was given. 

He made no effort at strong expression. 
Every thing was said with gentle- 
Ness, perspicuity, and candour. I thought, 
however, that he strangely hesitated for 
common words. His language was as 
plain as his dress, which was extremely 
simple, and indicated the favourite pur- 
suit of a man who is “‘ mad at a fox-chase, 
wise at a debate.” I watched his face 
while he spoke. His eyes are small and 
bright, but have no flash or splendour. 

y are illuminated by a serene and 
tranquil spirit : his forehead is high and 
finely but narrow and contracted, 
and although his face is lengthy, its fea- 
tures are minute and delicately chiselled 
off. His mouth is extremely small, and 
carries much suavity about it. I should 
have guessed him at once to be a man of 
rank, but should not have suspected his 

irit to be a transmigration of Caius 
icchus. I should never have guessed 
that he was the man whose breath had 
raised so many waves upon the public 
mind, and aroused a storm which made 
the vessel creak. I saw no shadow of the 
“tower of Julius” in his pure and ruddy 
colour, and should never have conjectured 
that he had inhaled the evaporations of 
its stagnant moat. At the same time I 
should observe, that if there were no evi- 
dences of a daring or adventurous — 
about this champion of the people, there 
are in his demeanour and bearing many 
indications of calm resolve and impe®. 
turbable determination. I was a good 
deal more Ma in watching this cele- 
brated person, in observing my com- 
panions. 


HENRY BROUGHAM, ESQ. M.P. 


Nature has not, perhaps, been very 
favourable to this very eminent man in his 
merely physical configuration. His!per- 
son is fall, bat not compact or well put 
together. There is a looseness of limb 
about him, which takes away from that 
stability of attitude which indicates the 
fixedness of the mind. His chest is nar- 
row—he wants that bulk which gives 
Plunket an Atlantean massiveness of form 
mentioned by Milton as the property of a 


t statesman. The countenance of 
r. Brougham wants symmetry and re- 
finement. His features are strong, but 
rather wide—He has a Caledonian pro- 
minence of bone. His ion indi- 
fed o'er by the pale cast of thought.” 
over by cast of t.”” 
It seems smoked by the midnight lamp. 
ly sunk, but full at once 
meditation. His voice 
is 
sufficient melody and depth. He has the 
er of raising it to a very high key, 
+ sal henbanes or aliscord. — wes 
he becomes impassioned, he is neither 
hoarse nor shrill.- Such is the outward 
man ; and if he has defects, they are not 
so numerous or so glaring as those over 
which the greatest orator of antiquity 
obtained a victory. In his ideal: picture 
of a public speaker, Homer represents the 
most accomplished artificer of words, as 
@ person of few, if any, personal attrac- 
tions. The characteristics of Brougham’s 
oratory are vigour and passion. He al- 
ternates with great felicity. He possesses 
in a high degree the art of easy transition 
from impetuosity to demonstration. His 
blood does not become so over-heated, as 
to render it a matter of difficulty for him 
to return to the tone and language of fa- 
miliar discourse—the prevalent tone and 
language of the House of Commons. A 
man who cannot rise beyond it will 
never make a t figure, but whe 
cannot habitually employ it, will be 
accounted a declaimer, and will fall out 
of parliamentary favour. Mr. Brougham’s- 
gesture is at once senatorial and forensic. 
He uses his arms like an orator, and his 
hands liké a lawyer. He employs great 
sweep of action, and describes segments of 
circles in his impassioned movements ; 
here he forgets his forensic habitudes: but 
when he is either sneering ot ,sophisticat- 
ing, he closes his hands together with a 
somewhat pragmatical air, or uniting the 
points of his fore fingers, and lifting them 
to a level with his chair, embodies in his 
attitude the minute spirit of Nisi Prius. 
If he did this and nothing else, he would 
hold no higher place than the eternal Mr. 
Wetherall in the apc what, taken 
apart, may a) r an imperfection, brin 
a the Dobie attributes of his mind, and 
by the contrast which it presents, raises 
his better faculties into relief. Of the 
variety, nay vastness of his acquirements 
it is unnecessary to say any thing :—he is 
a kind — oe oo and 
brings his learning to upon e 
copie on which he speaks. His diction is 
highly enriched, or, if I may so say, em- 
bessed with figures executed after the 
pure classical model ; yet there are not . 
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perhaps any isolated passages which are 
calculated to keep a permanent residence 
in the recollection of his hearers. He 
a not ee like nang into the 
oftiest regi eloquence ; he does not 
wing his flig ht among those towering ele- 
vations which are, perhaps, as barren as 
they ‘are’ high; but he ‘helds on with 
steady continuity in a very exalted course, 
and never goes out of sight. His bursts 
of honest vehemence, and indignant moral 
reprobation are very fine. 
Ishould not omit the mention of a dinner 
a tothe deputies by Mr. Brougham. 
le invited us to his house upon the Sa- 
. turday.after.our arrival, and gave the 
Irish embassy a very splendid entertain. 
ment. Some of the first men in Ena 


’ 


: rected my chief 
,attention, win view \cntenapeen bins ik 
- his hours With the men of 
‘enn I conversed in 


went th “the routine of convivial 
form with led facility-and grace. It 





She Gatherer. 
“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.” ~ Wotton. 
BLANKETS. 
BLANKETS took their name from one 
Thomas Blanquet, (or Blonquet) who 


THE MIRROR. 





way of. keeping that room clean, to de 
died up. About an hour after, he in- 
quired of the servant, if he had done as 
he directed, * Yes, Sir, J has, I dare say 
he is dead, before now,” .“« Why, fellow, 
you have not hanged him ?” rejoined the 
master, “ Yes, Sir, you bid me-tie him 
up. 





DEUSE. 
Tuis is said to be a 
the Devil. Few, per 
use of the expression, ‘“* Deuse take you,” 
particularly those of the’ softer. sex, wlio 
accompanying it with the gentle y 
fan, -cannot be. to mega: 4 






pular name for 
who 





AnTonro is the most credulous man in 
the world ; if, indeed, - you relate to’ him 
a noble action, a tale of sorrow, ‘the ill. 
treatment you may have met with, or the 
humanity of the age we live in, he: is as 
likely as any one to doubt its. but'there 
is no kind of flattery, when addressed .to 
himself, too contemptible for -his ~—— 
apce, no degree of it too -gross: for his: 


established the first manufactory for this pelief. 


comfortable article at Bristol, about the 
year 1340. 





SPIRITS. 


A PERSON remarking to the husband of 
a woman much addicted to dram-drinking, 
that she appeared low and much de- 

‘¢ quite the contrary, (he re- 
plied) I assure you she’s always full of 
spirits.” 





A capita farmer in Lincolnshire had 
a favourite greyhound, which was gene- 
rally his kitchen companion, but having 
a parlour patty, he ordered his dog, by 


Admire his ng; (and never: 
bat age Be pera ay a Stee 
virtues, NO person possesses fewer), : 
extol th condom, (and it has always been 
i x. and culpable), and: you are. cer- 
tain of —his heart ?—his purse ?.—his in«: 
terest ?—No ; his.ear. ; —- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To F. N.C. we say yes. We have received a. 
host of communications which, with some rem- 
nants, shall be noticed in our next. — 
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